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“EVERYONE WANTS PEACE, BUT WE MUST BE REALISTIC” 


In the early days of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, the proposals of the 
League were often met by question, 
“Do you believe in peace at any 
price?” The question carried with it 
the implied criticism that if one an- 
swered in the affirmative, one was 
lacking in moral responsibility. This 
question has now become obsolete, 
since the price of total war is likely 
to be the complete destruction of 
both contestants. Although it is good 
that a man be willing to sacrifice life 
in the service of an ideal, there is 
little meaning or value in sacrificing 
a nation or the whole of humanity in 
a struggle which eliminates the pos- 
sibility of realizing any ideal. 


The criticism which I now meet 
most often is that the aims of the 
League are good, but that our prog- 
ram is unrealistic. Over and over 
again people say, “Of course we all 
want peace, but we must be real- 
istic.” I quite agree with my critics 
that we must be realistic. I differ 
over the question of what measures 
might be realistic and practical. 


There is a widespread tendency to 
contrast the ideal with the real, and 
to relegate the ideal to a never, never 
land projected by well-meaning but 
ineffective “do-gooders.” Such a con- 
trast is utterly unsound, and reflects 
a cynicism out of harmony with any 
religious professions. History shows 
how unrealistic so-called practical 
people can be and how often a far- 
sighted thinker with a clearer under- 
standing of underlying forces in a 
given situation goes unheeded, writ- 
ten off as an idealist. 

Throughout its forty years of 
work, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom has 
recognized not only the immorality 
of war, but its futility, whereas gov- 
ernments still cannot bring them- 
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selves to face realistically the fact 
that their aims can no longer be 
achieved by force. The course which 
many “practical’ people recommend 
is that the U.S.A. should build a 
strong military force with far-flung 
bases and a system of military alli- 
ances. Behind this shield of strength, 
the government should proceed to 
negotiate and to use its resources 
to meet the needs of people every- 
where so that they may not fall a 
prey to Communism. The military 
defense will serve, it is hoped, as a 
deterrent to Soviet aggression and 
expansion. The difficulty with this 
theory is that any increase of 
strength of the United States and its 
allies invite the Soviets to increase 
their strength. As both sides con- 
tinue to arm, suspicion and hatred 
increase, stimulating further efforts 
to build up military power. Nego- 
tiation becomes ever more difficult, 
any compromise is labelled appease- 
ment and each side glares at the 
other, fearful of making a move 
which might indicate weakness. To 
attempt to deal with this kind of sit- 
uation by military strength is on a 
par with the theory that crime can 
be diminished by multiplying penal- 
ties and building more prisons. 

Reliance on alliances is also a 
shaky form of strength since the ally 
of today may become the enemy of 
tomorrow. Alliances hold together 
only as long as they seem good to 
the nations concerned. 

As long as the nations’ chief ef- 
fort is directed toward military 
strength, constructive projects will 
be hampered. Not only will there 
not be enough resources for feeding 
the hungry throughout the world. 
but efforts directed toward meeting 
men’s needs will be suspect. Grati- 
tude for favors received is never 
forthcoming when there is a suspi- 
cion of ulterior motives. 


The present situation calls for 
call for deeds and not for words— 
deeds that will cut through the fog 
of distrust and carry conviction. In 
line with one of the first recommen- 
dations of the League, Bertrand 
Russell suggests that the most prom- 
ising mode of approach is through 
neutral nations. They can urge the 
futility of war without seeming to 
advocate submission of either side. 
The United Nations offers the op- 
portunity for this kind of procedure 
and a realistic plan for peace would 
use it for this purpose instead of as a 
stage for violent, hostile propa- 
ganda. And there are many other 
lines of action which might be taken 
if.nations would examine the situa- 
tion with candor and integrity. 

At this point my critic is sure to 
ask, “But suppose all such efforts at 
conciliation are frustrated, and we 
are involved in a war—what would 
you do?” To this I can only answer 
that I can not see that the situation 
would be improved by a program of 
“massive retaliation.” Our dead are 
not restored to life, our towns are 
not rebuilt by destroying more men 
and women of the enemy and by de- 
molishing their towns. We can not 
safeguard freedom and the other 
ideals we cherish by adopting a pol- 
icy of retaliation which only serves 
to brutalize us. This way lies de- 
struction. Neither side can win. The 
only alternative is to place full reli- 
ance on the method of Gandhi and 
refuse to carry out evil commands. 
This plan may also fail in the short 
time which may be given us, but at 
least it does not rest on the unreal- 
istic assumption that evil can be de- 
stroyed by multiplying evil. Never 
in the history of mankind has the 
naked truth of the statement, “They 
that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword”, has been written 
in such large, clear letters. 
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First United Nations Seminar 
Held 


Three-day Meeting of Committee for 
World Development and World 
Disarmament 
There is nothing like sitting in the 
seats of the mighty looking from the 
inside out or talking face to face 
with the designers of destiny to make 
such urgent issues as universal dis- 
armament and economic develop- 
ment come alive. To do just this is 
why the Community Relations De- 
partment of the Committee for 
World Development and World Dis- 
armament planned a three-day Sem- 
inar at the United Nations for the 
members of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Free- 
dom. The purpose was to bring to- 
gether representatives of Branches 
from across the country to study and 
analyze the problems of technical 
assistance and disarmament with 
particular reference to the work of 
the United Nations on these issues. 
In the interest of the most fruitful 
conferences the attendance was lim- 
ited to 35. Those who attended rep- 
resented a wide range of interest and 
background as well as location, in- 
cluding a doctor on the local citi- 
zens committee of the World Health 
Organization in San Francisco, and 
the wife of an owner of a chicken 
farm in upstate New York who 
makes opportunities to talk to the 
Grange about matters of urgent in- 

ternational consequence. 

Chairmen of state and local UN 
committees, local committees for 
World Development and World Dis- 
armament of Branches as well as 
members who work in and through 
other organizations such as_ the 
United Nations Association, Coun- 
cil of Church Women, A.A.U.W.., 
Y.W.C.A. Adult Education, etc., 
etc., from ten states and the District 
of Columbia were there. It was an 


able group and their faithfulness in 
following the very full and demand- 
ing schedule, the high level of ques- 
tions and comments, all bore witness 
to their concern and their commit- 
ment. 

Most of the sessions were held at 
the United Nations which in itself 
gave a sense of participation in the 
life and work of that great organiza- 
tion. The broad general theme of 
Peace and Security through World 
Disarmament and Economic Devel- 
opment was dealt with in briefings 
and conferences with about equal 
emphasis on each of these issues. 

Through the tireless and effective 
efforts of Gladys Walser, the very 
ablest delegates from the various 
Missions were secured for confer- 
ences and briefings and gave gener- 
ously of their time and information 
to discuss these issues with the 
group. It is a tribute to the constant, 
faithful work of Mrs. Walser that 
these busy important people were 
willing to take time out of their 
crowded schedule in the closing days 
of the Assembly to confer with 
members of the organization which 
she represents. 

Here the writer. must report that 
the material which originally fol- 
lowed from here has had to be re- 
written. In attempting even a brief 
and inadequate summary of the con- 
ferences with the delegates required 
more than three times the number 
of words allowed. To make up for 
this elimination an offer is herewith 
made of a compiled report and sum- 
mary of the Seminar to any FOUR 
LIGHTS reader sufficiently inter- 
ested to write for it. (This is what 
is known as the come-on technique 
and is supposed to guarantee sus- 
tained interest and follow-through 
activity !) 

Merely listing the delegates who 
met with the group will indicate the 
scope and level of the briefings. Dr. 
Hugh Keenleyside, of Canada, Di- 
rector General of the UN Technical 
Assistance Administration, and Mr. 
Stamovnik, of Yugoslavia, Counsel- 
lor of the Delegation spoke on Peace 
and Security through Economic De- 
velopment and Technical Assistance. 
In a two-session conference on Eco- 
nomic Development, Mr. H. Jonker, 
of The Netherlands, Counsellor of 
the Delegation, and Mr. Askol, of 
Lebanon, brought insight into the 
emphasis and interest of a highly in- 
dustrialized country like The Neth- 
erlands, and a country like Lebanon 
wanting and receiving technical as- 


sistance. 
(Cont'd page 4, col. 2) 


COEXISTENCE —& 


The newspapers, considering the 
Communists, are full of the word ‘“‘co- 
it may imply. A few years ago the Uni 
to send money and supplies to Russia t: 
Hitler. Today, we are engaged in a co 
pursued on political and economic levels 
is in danger of becoming actual war. 

Inanimate objects can exist side 
other. Not so human beings. When bt 
to attempt to shape the association to t 
could result in opposition or co-operati 

Competition of rival ideas and in 
level, can enrich human life. To be afr: 
afraid will not help. It can be disastrc 
adversary really wants and intends, ar 
us. Success in the effort to win adherer 
of belief in ideas and institutions. 

The end result will doubtless not t 
of us see that capitalism as it has devs 
Colonialism must go, fortunately, but 
lites either. 

Let us accept the code of scienc 
of facts 

Let us seek freedom for all from a 

Let us seek to spread those civil 


spirit to breathe and grow. 
Above all, let us seek to live in as 


“THE USES OF THE PA 


The title of Herbert Muller’s re- 
cent book suggests the reason for 
anniversary observances. We look 
back to the past to capture the per- 
spective and the faith needed to build 
the future. The fact that the WILPF 
has a truly glorious past gives a 
great ideal to live up to, but not 
laurels to rest on. 

The year of our Fortieth Anni- 
versary may well be one of those 
years of crisis in which the world is 
poised between the forces of a new 
and adventurous determination for 
peace, and the utter destruction of 
war. Which way will the scales be 
tipped? As this is written, the Presi- 
dent’s firm, calm stand in opposition 
to the clamor for war is tipping the 
scales for peace. If the WILPF pro- 
gram—disarmament and redevelop- 
ment, strengthening the organiza- 
tion of the world community, forg- 
ing and using tools of mediation and 
reconciliation, relighting the flame 
of freedom in our own land—can 
take root in the minds and hearts of 
men and women all over the United 
States, and in the purposes of our 
public officials as the only practical 
kind of program for today’s world, 
then the scales might be further 
tipped for peace and freedom. 
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4E PAST'' —Lucy P. Carner 


To help prepare the ground and 
sow the seeds of this program, the 
Fortieth Anniversary Committee, 
made up of 95 members including 
representatives from Branches all 
over the country, offers members 
and Branches certain ideas and 
tools: 

I. The Anniversary dinners or 
other celebrations to be put on by 
Branches to interpret WILPF in 
their communities and to raise 
money. Mrs. Dorothy Billings, of 
Newton, Mass., Vice-Chairman of 
the Fortieth Anniversary Committee, 
is in charge of this program. 

II. New Literature 

1. Up-to-date history written by 
Emily Cooper Johnson—will be 
ready in December or January. 

2. “A line a year” of the forty 
years of the WILF history—will be 
ready in January. 

3. “Cathedral of Compassion,” an 
interpretation of Jane Addams, by 
Violet Oakley—to be ready some- 
time in 1955. 

4. Radio script on Jane Addams 
by Marion Wefer. 

.5 “Peace Progress,” a few of the 
victories of peace achieved the past 
year—to be ready in the spring. 

(Cont'd page 4, col. 3) 


LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY 
By Ruth Freeman 


At the beginning of our 40th year, 
our thoughts go back, not only to 
the handful of women who, in the 
midst of war, believed that lasting 
peace based on freedom and justice 
was possible, but also to the thou- 
sands of women who through the 
years have worked, spoken, written, 
argued and struggled for peace and 
freedom. We must now look for- 
ward, trying to plan wisely and con- 
structively. 

This is not an easy time for an 
organization dedicated to bringing 
about changes in worid or national 
conditions — peaceful, non-violent 
changes to be sure—but advocates 
of ANY changes are suspect. Let us 
not deceive ourselves that the 
WILPF task was ever an easy one. 
“Blessed” the peacemaker may be, 
but popular she often is not. 

But we HAVE made gains. Take 
the area of human and civil rights, 
for example. We women of 1954 in 
the United States take our right to 
vote for granted. Even newly formed 
governments—India, Pakistan, Is- 
rael—give women the suffrage as a 
constitutional grant. We sometimes 
forget the misunderstanding, frus- 
tration and outright enmity which 
dogged the footsteps of the women 
of WILPF and other organizations 
who pioneered for the vote in the 
United States. It was a great strug- 
gle (largely by WILPF) to get a 
woman appointed to the Disarma- 
ment Commission in 1932. Now, 
women sit in the highest seats at the 
United Nations as a matter of 
course. But the task is not complet- 
ed. Other human and civil rights 
need our best endeavor: ratification 
by the United States of United Na- 
tions Genocide and Human Rights 
covenants and their implementation ; 
rapid, non-violent desegregation; 
the right to a dignified and fair hear- 
ing for all accused persons—even 
those with whom we differ; better 
immigration laws—the list is end- 
less, the challenge great. 


Look at the area of world govern- 
ment under law, which has always 
held high priority in WILPF. What 
a bitter disappointment for our pio- 
neers it must have been when, after 
their struggle for an end to the war 
and after the high hopes raised by 
the acceptance of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points (some of which were suggest- 
ed by our first Congress at The 
Hague, via a delegation headed by 
Jane Addams), the United States 
failed to support the League of Na- 


tions, and the League itself gradual- 
ly died. Now we have another chance 
to make world organization a living, 
functioning reality. But it is only as 
we KNOW the United Nations, 
SUPPORT the United Nations in 
mediation, arbitration and concilia- 
tion; INSIST that our government 
use the machinery there set up, that 
the United Nations can live and 
grow. 

Total World Disarmament must 
have seemed a far-off dream in 1915. 
The possibility grew much nearer 
when the Disarmament Conference 
opened in Geneva in February, 1932, 
having before it a draft covenant 
from the League of Nations. But the 
Conference bogged down in techni- 
calities and bickerings. There was 
nothing to do for the WILPF wom- 
en who had worked so hard for dis- 
armament, and for the success of the 
Conference, but to swallow bitter 
disappointment, and start again. 
Through unpopularity and popular- 
ity, the WILPF has insisted that 
total Universal Disarmament is the 
only path to lasting peace. Dare we 
hope that recent agreements and 
lessening of tensions concerning 
disarmament among the great pow- 
ers at the United Nations may mean 
a new step forward? We must not 
only hope, but we must look to 
that end. 

Our numbers are pitifully small 
for our job. Each staff member, re- 
turning from a field trip, reports new 
women eager to hear of WILPF 
and asking why they have not heard 
of us before. Would it be too much 
this year to double our membership? 
Certainly not an impossibility— 
each person to get one more. At each 
National Board meeting plans are 
brought in—good plans and wise, 
which have to be laid aside because 
there are not enough dollars to sup- 
ply adequate staff for carrying them 
out. Surely in the light of the his- 
tory behind us, and the possibilities 
before us, our goal of a special anni- 
versary fund of $25,000 is not too 
large. 

These are our challenges and our 
tasks. The WILPF has accom- 
plished much in these 40 years. 
What will the next 40 bring? Will 
we droop into senility, or will we 
begin life at 40? The answer lies 
with us. 


The Editors of FOUR LIGHTS invite 
discussion on any of the opinions 
expressed in this issue. 
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Oppose All Conscription 
By Annalee Stewart 
Legislative Secretary 

U. S. Section 

Some proposals for conscription 
will be made early in this 84th Con- 
gress—perhaps by the time you read 
this! On November 30, 1954, De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
said that he would request continua- 
tion of the two-year Selective Serv- 
ice draft for another four years from 
June 30, 1955. In addition, he in- 
tends to ask for continuation of long- 
term voluntary enlistments and a 
modified form of UMT to build up 
a strong, combat-ready reserve. 

A young man’s choice (defer- 
ments virtually eliminated except 
‘physically unacceptable’) would be: 

1. Induction into the Army for 
two years. 

2. Enlistment in Air Force or 
Navy for four years. 

3. Six months basic training and 
compulsory National Guard or Or- 
ganized Reserve units for 71/4 years, 
subject to being drafted if he failed 
to attend drills. 

The WILPF will vigorously op- 
pose any form of peacetime con- 
scription. We believe that the power 
of conscription lies in the willing- 
ness of people to be conscripted and 
that one of the important reasons for 
the military training process is the 
indoctrination of our youth with the 
idea of the inevitability of war and 
that only force counts. 

If conscription were a deterrent of 
war or “peace insurance,” Europe 
should be the most peaceful place, 
for there has been more conscription 
over a wider area and for a longer 
period of time there than on any 
other continent. Yet the incidence 
of war there is higher than anywhere 
else. 

WHAT CAN YOU DO? 

1. Write letters to the President, 
to your Senators and Representa- 
tives and to the editor of your local 


paper. 
2. Arrange forums to _ discuss 
thoroughly this question. Invite 


your Congressman to be the mod- 
erator. 

3. Organize a delegation repre- 
sentative of religious, farm, educa- 
tional, civic and labor groups to visit 
your Congressman when he is at 
home or go to Washington to talk 
to him. 

4. Plan a speakers’ team to be 
available for all opportunities to 
bring accurate information to the 
many organizations within your 
community who will or should be 
interested. 


5. Make personal calls upon min- 
isters, rabbis educators, farm and 
labor leaders, etc., to encourage dis- 
cussion of UMT and conscription 
and passage of resolutions in op- 
position. 


FIRST UN SEMINAR HELD—{Cont'd) 

The disappointment when the 
United States Mission cancelled its 
appointment with the group was dis- 
pelled by Mr. Wadsworth’s (Deputy 
Representative to the United Na- 
tions) gracious offer to meet with 
them to discuss the disarmament 
resolution. 

But it was Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon, Chairman of the Indian 
Delegation, who lifted the considera- 
tions and emphasis above the strict- 
ly political level and brought a new 
quality of thinking and a sense of 
proportion which, if applied, would 
do much to resolve tensions and 
open the way for solutions which 
would go beyond the winning of a 
point for one side or the other. 

Annalee Stewart helpfully ana- 
lyzed the U. S. policy as it relates 
to disarmament and technical assist- 
ance. Throughout the entire sem- 
inar, Gladys Walser helped to in- 
terpret the issues under discussion, 
both in the Committees the group 
attended and in the conferences with 
UN delegates. 

There were many interesting fea- 
tures such as lunch in the Delegates’ 
dining room and a spectacularly in- 
teresting exhibit of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Perhaps the cli- 
max came when the Secretary Gen- 
eral made a great exception and 
came to meet the group. He indi- 
cated real interest and appreciation 
in the explanation that it was the 
aim of those present to go back to 
the many communities across the 
country to create public opinion sup- 
port of his work at the UN. He shook 
hands with every single person. Cer- 
tainly all who met him that day will 
follow him with admiration as he 
makes the courageous endeavor to 
mediate the delicate problem of the 
eleven airmen. 

That the Seminar was stimulating 
and packed with information and 
new experiences no one would deny. 
The Apostle Paul, seldom referred 
to in WILPF circles, is quoted, ac- 
cording to a particular translation, as 
asking, “Have you had all this ex- 
perience for nothing?” The signifi- 
cance of the Seminar will be tested 
by the effective use to which the ex- 
perience it provided is put. 

Emily Parker Simon 


Director, Dept. Community Relations 
for C.W.D. and W.D. 


"USES OF THE PAST"—{Cont'd) 

III. Proposed shelf of peace books 
to be shown in public libraries where 
Branches so desire—arrangements 
with the American Library Associa- 
tion for this project are being made 
by Ada Liveright, of our Committee. 

IV. Anniversary Pax seals and 
anniversary pencils on sale at our 
office. 

V. Suggestions for securing new 
members—to appear in the January 
Anniversary Bulletin. 

VI. A list of sponsors for the 
Fortieth Aniversary—men and wom- 
en whose accomplishments and pres- 
tige will give our communities addi- 
tional confidence in the WILPF. 

The whole year is Anniversary 
Year, but the concentration for local 
celebrations and national publicity 
is planned for the last two weeks in 
April. April 24-30 is our own WIL 
Week. 

The sinews of peace are members 
and money. Without both, the 
WILPF cannot live up to its glori- 
ous past and point the way to a 
peaceful future. The task of getting 
members and money provides an op- 
portunity for every member to build 
for peace and freedom. 


Literature Corner 

e Background Material on Discrimina- 

tion with Suggestions for Action: 

Prepared by our Washington 
Legislative Office, this is invaluable 
material for use in efforts to inte- 
grate public schools, as well as other 
problems of discrimination and seg- 
regation. 15c per copy, two for 25c, 
or 8c each for quantities of more 
than ten. Copies of SUGGESTIONS 
FOR ACTION: 5c, three for 10c. 
e Reprintes ... “Ashes of Death,” by 
Elizabeth Weideman, who is refer- 
rent on Asia to the Policy Commit- 
tee of WILPF. This article, which 
appeared in the October 9 issue of 
“The Nation,” describes the effects 
of hydrogen bomb explosions on 
Japanese victims. Also reprints of 
article by Gustav W. Heinemann, 
“Rearmament,” which appeared in 
October 16 issue of “The Nation.” 
This is a portrayal of a German 
“neutralist’s” view of rearmament. 
These are 2c each, or three for 5c. 
e This Is Your WILPF In Action. 

Very attractive folder with pic- 
tures of our National Board mem- 
bers, statement of principles and de- 
scriptions of our activities. 5c apiece 
or 25 for $1.00. 

Order above from Literature De- 
partment, 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3. 
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